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THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 




i HE prize exhibition at the galleries of the 
American Art Association is in- 
teresting not only for the excellence 
of the collection of the pictures -« 

brought together, but as indicating 
what great things might, in time, be expected 
of our artists if means could but be devised 
to encourage them to persevere in doing their 
best. Had the novel system of competition 
been better understood by those living abroad, 
and had they been allowed longer preparation 
to enter the lists, the result, doubtless, would 
have been even more creditable. There is 
nothing from Abbey, Blum, Dannat, Knight, 
Reinhardt, Sargent, Stewart, or Winslow 
Homer. As for Mark Fisher, Whistler and 
Hennessy, who have made their home in Eng- 
land, one has long since given up hope of 
finding their names among contributors to an 
American exhibition. As usual, on such occa- 
sions, some of Boston's best men stand aloof : 
we especially miss the canvases of J. Foxcroft 
Cole and J. Appleton Brown. One has but to 
mention all these familiar names — and others 
might be added — to suggest what a really fine 
exhibition might be held once a year in New 
York if means could be found to induce the 
co-operation of our ablest artists. There is, 
however, this compensation : the failure of 
these gentlemen to be represented, not only at 
this exhibition, but also at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, compels the conclusion that 
American painting must be in a healthy con- 
dition, when, leaving them out of the calcula- 
tion, it is still possible to have in New York 
such a creditable display as the present one in 
Madison Square, to say nothing of many ex- 
cellent pictures at the Academy. 

There are, naturally, different opinions as to the wis- 
dom of the awards. Nine of the subscribers to the Ten 
Thousand 
Dollar Fund 
were chosen 
as a jury by 
their associ- 
ates, and, on 
their recom- 
mendation, 
the following 
four pictures, 
selected to 
receive the 
prizes of 
$2500 each, 
will become, 
respectively, 
the property 
of the same 
number of 
art museums 
in as many 
different cit- 
ies in the 
Union — the 
assignment 
of the partic- 
ular picture 
to the partic- 
ular institu- 
tion to be de- 
termined by 
lot : " Cr<§- 
puscule," by 
Alexander 
Harrison ; 
" Near the 

Coast," by R. Swain Gifford ; " Off Honfleur," by F. M. 
Boggs, and " The Last Sacrament," by Henry Mosler. 



The first and the last were in the Paris Salon last year. 
Mr. Harrison's painting, seen on two previous occasions 
in these galleries, has already been described in our 




'SWEET GIRL GRADUATES. BY J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 



columns as a 
shown at the 



work of great beauty, 
first of the exhibitions 



When it was 
referred to, it 




NEAR THE COAST. 



BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 



would readily have found a buyer, but for its great size : 
a newspaper editor, well known for his cultivated taste 



in art matters, had eagerly measured it, in the hope of 
giving it a home in his house. But it proved to be too 
big. If the artist had sold it then he would have de- 
manded for it his full price — $5000 ; he is sat- 
isfied now to receive half that sum, knowing 
.„,., that the picture is to have a permanent abode 

in an American public gallery. There is a 
peculiar charm about Mr. Harrison's " Twi- 
light." It is a picture " to live with" — that 
cannot be said of many exhibition paintings — 
and it is easy to understand that one should 
covet it for his home. We can conceive of 
nothing more grateful to the senses than, say, 
after a hard day's work, to recline in front of 
such a canvas as this, and from the other end 
of the room enjoy its sensuous beauty — its 
tender color, exquisite sentiment, and sugges- 
tion of soothing, rippling melody. 

The landscape by R. Swain Gifford, on the 
other hand, presents a rugged phase of nature, 
such as maybe seen "Near the Coast" of a 
hundred points on Long Island, where we sur- 
mise he set up his easel. It is painted with 
characteristic vigor, and while, at the first 
blush, it would appear that there must be 
other landscapes in the collection more deserv- 
ing a prize, when we examine the merits re- 
spectively of such canvases as might with rea- 
son be put forward to challenge the justice of 
the award, we are bound to conclude that the 
jury did not go far astray, after all. Arthur 
Parton's '/ Winter," with its truthfully painted 
frozen Hudson and bleak, gray Palisades, would 
be a formidable rival but for the unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of the sky — Mr. Parton's vul- 
nerable point. Ernest Parton sends an honest 
study of silver birches on the coast of Scot- 
land. Thomas Moran's " Pass of Glencoe" is 
in some respects a strong work. So is Robert 
C. Minor's Adirondack scene, admirable in 
tone. Shurtleff' s " Giant of the Valley," Van Boskerck's 
"Indian Summer," Charles A. Piatt's "Low Tide at 

Lamor," 
Wyant's 
" Glimpse of 
County Ker- 
r y ' ' and 
"Adirondack 
Road, 
James D. 
Sm i 1 1 i e ' s 
''French 
Coast near 
fitretat/' C. 
M. Dewey's 
"Twilight," 
and William 
C. Fitters 
" Autumn on 
the Housa- 
tonic"— these 
all possess 
peculiar mer- 
its of their 
own. George 
Inness is rep- 
resented by 
" The Glow 
of Sunset," 
highly deco- 
rative in its 
golds and 
greens, and 
by "Sum- 
mer," quite 
in a different 
style, being 
harsh and 
very like unblended pastel. " A Gray Day at Zantvoort," 
by William M. Chase, which would pass as an admir- 
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able study, lacks the solidity one has the right to expect 
in an exhibition picture. Mr. Chase used not to paint 
so thinly, and we regard this and re- 
cent similar examples of his work as 
the result of transitory experiments 
with strange media. John T. En- 
neking's " November Evening " has 
a brilliantly executed sunset. " Morn- 
ing after the Snow," by William Bliss 
Baker, is painted with dash and, su- 
perficially, with truth ; but the artist 
surely is mistaken in believing that 
he had seen in nature the shadows 
distributed as he has represented 
them under the conditions of the 
lighting of this picture. 

After a review of all the landscapes 
in the collection, we come back to 
Mr. Gifford's picture, made up of 
such ordinary materials as a less earn- 
est student of nature would hardly 
have thought worthy of an important 
effort. The day was when Mr. Gif- 
ford, too, would have disregarded 
them ; for it was not many years ago 
that he loved to grapple with the 
most subtle problems of landscape 
in Egypt, Algeria, Italy and Spain. 
Then, nothing was too ambitious for 
his pencil ; it was a pleasure to hunt 
up technical difficulties for the sake 
of overcoming them. Now, in the 
ripeness of his art, he is happy in 
depicting a single bit of uninterest- 
ing marshland near his own home. 
And he paints it marvellously well. 
" Near the Coast" is worthy of a 
place in any exhibition of modern 
paintings ; and, in selecting it for 
purchase, we congratulate the jury 
of the Prize Fund on marking in this 
substantial way their recognition of 
those good old-fashioned qualities, 
now, alas, too rare — simplicity and 
sincerity. 

It is not so easy to be pleased with 
the jury's choice of Henry Mosler's 
" Last Sacrament," a drawing of 
which, it will be remembered, was 
given last year in The Art Amateur. 
In the same room, "The Village 
Clock-maker," by the same artist, 
might challenge its right to a prize. But neither is at all 
remarkable except for such academic qualities as char- 



columns when it was shown in Boston, might have been 
a serious competitor for a prize were it not that one is 




MATINS." BY H. WINTHROP PEIRCE. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 



getting too accustomed to the skill of the young painter 
to value it as we should do if such a pleasing picture as 



deed the best one — that we remember to have seen. 

The sketch herewith, by the artist, gives the composi- 
tion, but affords little idea of the ad- 
mirably rendered expressions of the 
eager faces of the troopers and the 
splendidly natural action of the 
horses. The little canvas is full of 
life and motion. Let Mr. Trego 
paint a few more such pictures as 
this, and his future is assured. Al- 
fred Kappes, who has been some- 
what unsuccessful in his exhibition 
work of late, in his " Rent Day" re- 
vives his earlier promise to become 
one of the best, as he already is one 
of the cleverest, of our genre paint- 
ers. Seated upon a bench are a 
"darkey" and his "old ooman," very 
deliberately counting over a sum of 
money, and an impatient and rather 
sarcastic-looking Caucasian landlord, 
who, hat and umbrella in hand, 
awaits the payment. If Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls might pass for an 
" American artist," we do not know 
but that "A Daughter of Eve"— a 
sweet, toddling little creature munch- 
ing an apple —might make a fair plea 
for recognition among the prize win- 
ners : there is not much discrimina- 
tion shown in the values nor in the 
rendering of the various metal, wood 
and textile fabrics introduced, but 
the drawing of the child's figure is 
delightful, and the color puts to 
shame many a more ambitious pict- 
ure in the same room. 

L6on Delachaux does not sound 
like an American name, any more 
than his painting, " The Feuilleton," 
looks like an American picture, and, 
referring to the list at the end of the 
catalogue, we find that he was born 
in Switzerland, came to America at 
an early age, and was a pupil of 
Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia. 
Under the rules of the competition, 
we do not know whether he is classed 
as an American artist ; but, in our 
judgment, his is inferior to no genre 
painting in the exhibition. The 
ctory is simple and admirably told. 

In a French interior of the poorest kind, an old laborer, 

in cap and blouse, drinks his coffee, while one of three 







LE CREPUSCULE." BY ALEXANDER HARRISON. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 



acterize hundreds of paintings of their class to be seen 
every summer in Paris or Munich. Charles Sprague 
Pearce's " Return from the Pasture," noticed in these 



this, for instance, were sent to the exhibition as the work 
of an unknown hand. " The Pursuit," by W. T. Trego, 
is one of the best pictures of the Civil War — if not in- 



girls, evidently his daughters, reads tne " feuilleton" from 
a folded newspaper, presumably " Le Petit Journal." The 
other two are hard at work patching old garments. 
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The selection of " Off Honfleur," by F. M. Boggs, as 
one of the four prize pictures, seems to have aroused more 
unfavorable comment than any of the 
other decisions. The painter put upon 
the picture the moderate price of eight 
hundred dollars, and may himself be 
surprised at his success. The award is 
objected to on quite opposite grounds — 
by those who say that it is impossible 
that the picture can be true to nature, 
and therefore it is to be condemned, and 
by others, more familiar with the natural 
phenomena of the coast depicted, who 
say that it is quite true to nature, but 
should not be so frankly painted. We 
see in the canvas an angry sea full of 
action, and a fishing-boat driven through 
the yeasty waves with a swirl and a rush 
that makes us fancy we can hear the 
wind whistling through the rigging. But 
the overcharged sky is hard and out of 
harmony with the rest of the picture — 
much darker than it appears in Mr. 
Boggs's sketch given herewith — and the 
distance is not good. Yet the work is 
very clever, and it is easy to understand 
how it captivated the jury. Among sev- 
eral excellent seascapes in the exhibition 
it is the most strikingly original, and it 
is the only one in which the violent agi- 
tation of the waves is expressed. " Old 
Ocean's Gray and Melancholy Waste," 
by W. T. Richards, admirably conveys 
the idea of the boundless sea. " Looking 
down on the Sea from the Rocks at 
Magnolia, Mass.," by F. K. M. Rehn, is, 
for midsummer afternoon sunlight effect, 
something of what Alexander Harrison's 
picture is in the twilight effect of the 
rising moon. Samuel Colman, in his 
Turneresque view of Venice, gives yet 
another phase of evening — " The moon 
is up, and yet it is not night." William 
E. Norton's fishing-boats going " With 
the Tide" is carefully painted, if some- 
what too conventionally. In the latter 
respect it differs materially from "At 
Anchor off Scheveningen." This vig- 
orous work by Harry Chase shows a 
fleet of little craft rocking in billows 
which are of such proportions as would seem bound 
to submerge, at their first breaking, the comparative- 



short and dropping suddenly, as if charged with sand 
or pebbles. Julian O. Davidson has another of his 




A ROUGH BAY- 
BY FRANK M. 



-ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR AT HONFLEUR. 
BOGGS. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 



carefully studied historical naval pictures, the subject 
being Commodore Perry, in the Niagara, breaking the 



" Close Work," by J. M. Tracy, the pointing dogs are so 
well done that we overlook the poor landscape in which 
they are set. In " Quail Shooting," by 
T. B. Sword, the landscape is a more 
important part of the picture, and it is 
better painted. "The Jersey Herd," by 
George Inness, jr., is the largest cattle 
piece in the exhibition, and notwithstand- 
ing its dirty color, which is offered, pre- 
sumably, as a substitute for tone, it con- 
tains much meritorious work, although 
by no means enough to justify this young 
artist in sprawling his subject over a 
canvas of such ambitious size, which it 
covers without filling. He is even rival- 
led, however, in this respect by Thomas 
Allen's " On Guard," against which, for 
similar reasons, we enter the same pro- 
test. Carleton Wiggins has a well- 
painted cow, " Among the Rushes," but 
he, too, should check his tendency to 
burst forth on big canvases. It is true 
that Sidney Cooper does the same thing 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
London, but he is an old man and an 
Academician whom no one on the hang- 
ing committee cares to chide. The merit 
of cattle, except perhaps from the butch- 
er's point of view, really has nothing to 
do with their size, and our young Amer- 
ican painters must not think they can 
make people believe that they are giving 
them pictures like " La Vanne" of Van 
Marcke, in the late Seney collection, 
simply because their cows and bulls oc- 
cupy the same space in the gallery. 

Frederic A. Bridgman sends, with two 
smaller and hardly representative can- 
vases, his Salon picture of '84, " Mon 
Dernier Prix," translated " A Hot Bar- 
gain," a pen sketch of which was given 
in The Art Amateur last June — a scene 
in the horse market in Cairo. G. Ruger 
Donohu's prosaic " Shepherd," exhibited 
at the Salon last year and noticed at the 
time, has a prominent place. " Taking 
the Oath of Allegiance at Valley Forge, 
May 1 2th, 1788" (sic), by Henry T. 
Cariss, is well composed and honestly 
painted. There is much good work in 
Jan Chelminski's dramatic Russian snow scene, " The 
Last Shot." The wolves have run down their prey and 




"THE PURSUIT." BY WILLIAM T. TREGO. 
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ly insignificant seaman wading out from the beach, British line of battle on Lake Erie, on September 10th, 

were we not reminded that the waves off the Eastern 181 3. This artist shows steady improvement. 

shores of the German Ocean have a way of stopping The animal painters are fairly well represented. In 



the tragic end is close at hand ; the near horse has broken 
the trace holding him to the sleigh, and gives a parting 
kick to the wolf about to fasten upon him. Nothing now 
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s admirably 
It must be 



idyll, " Good- 
his etching \\ 



By, Summer, 
ith that title, 



" is the 
noticed 



same composition as 
before. The " Dress 



can save the travellers. Their desperation 
expressed ; the wnoie picture is full of action, 
said, though, that the snow is painty and 
the drawing of the off horse is not above 
criticism. " An Idyll," by Ellen K. Baker, 
has nothing idyllic about it ; it is feebly 
drawn and chalky in color. Caliga's 
" Fleur de Lys" is a graceful woman 
agreeably posed in softly diffused light. 
Frank M. Gregory's " First Snow Storm 
of the Season" is conspicuously lacking in 
atmospheric feeling, but is interesting as 
a faithful representation of a well-known 
corner of Broadway, near Fifth Avenue. 
One of the most popular pictures in the 
exhibition is T. G. Brown's " Four of a 
Kind," a group of dilapidated-looking old 
nondescripts in animated discussion. 
They seem too disreputable for farmers, 
and too good for "tramps." Mr. Brown, 
like Mr. William Hart at the Academy, 
tries his hand at a female figure in demi- 
toilette, and, it must be said, with a very 
different result. " Day Dreams," the title 
of his picture, is a charming study of a 
young woman lost in reverie. Another 
Academician, too, Edward Moran, makes 
an essay in a new field — children playing 
in an orchard. Any change with which 
Mr. Kirkpatrick would favor the public 
would be a relief. "The Antiquaries" 
gives us the same old story of absurdly- 
drawn men in last century costume, exam- 
ining works of art recklessly strewn about 
the floor of a capacious apartment. The 
room is, in part, a copy of a parlor in 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt's Fifth Avenue 
mansion, including the frieze painted by 
Galland. Burr H. Nicholl's Venetian 
scene Is excellent in color and light. 
" The Mandolinist," by Leon Moran, is a 
charmingly painted little figure, graceful 
in line and exquisite in color. Alfred 
Fredericks, in his "Guinevere" standing 
by the castle to watch the coming of 
Arthur, shows decided advance in tech- 
nique. J.Wells Champney's "Sweet Girl 
Graduates" are pleasing types of refined 
American maidenhood. H. Winthrop 
Peirce's little girls at " Matins" are well 
grouped, and if not so well painted as 
those in "The Knitting Lesson," by Con- 
stant Mayer, are more interesting. We 
could wish 
that the nude 
little unfort- 
unate Mr. De 
Camps calls 
" John the 
Baptist'' 
would dress 
himself and 
get a "square 
meal." Why 
should he 
pose as a 
saint when 
we know that 
he is simply 
earning his 
fifty cents an 
hour, like 
many other 
hungry little 
boys at the 
Beaux Arts 
or"Julien's"? 
"The First 
Trousers," 
by Frank C. 
Penfold, is an 
amusing bit 
of genre : the 
happy pos- 
sessor stands 
upon a bench 
and gives a 

sort of private view to a small but critical company of the Rehearsal," by Charles X. Harris, shows an humble in- 
neighboring youth. Walter Satterlee's well-conceived terior with a wretched monkey on a street organ, the 




handle of which an Italian woman is turning vigorously, 
while her male companion pulls the strings attached to 
his simian colleague, who is grinning hor- 
ribly. The figures are flatly painted and 
the room is entirely without atmosphere. 
We have only space to name " The Mil- 
ler's Daughter," by Percy Moran, " A 
Country Railroad Station," by Francis 
Miller, " One Day in June" and " The 
Morning Call," by W. T. Smedley, " Below 
Stairs," by Frederick Yuengling, and "A 
Merry Tune with a Sad Heart," by G. W. 
Brenneman. 

The one portrait in the exhibition is 
sent by J. Alden Weir — the pale, sensitive 
face of a lady in black, in profile, relieved 
against a gray green background of old 
tapestry. There are no flower pieces. 
This can hardly be accidental. We trust 
the hanging committee has not been so 
unwise as to snub the flower painters, as 
the hanging committee at the Academy 
recently did. Sarah P. B. Dodson sends 
a cleverly composed design for a frieze, 
which is almost lost over the door by the 
staircase. 

In sculpture there is no attempt at a 
display. " A Pantheistic Study," by J. S. 
Hartley, is a delightful conceit, showing a 
nude child dancing a rabbit on his knees, 
with a frog and a tortoise looking on. 
Rupert Schmidt sends a portrait bust and 
a trumpery bit of mock sentiment called 
" A Birthday Anniversary." This is all. 

It will be the fault of the managers of 
the exhibition if next year our sculptors 
are not worthily represented in the gal- 
leries. Why not offer a prize for the best 
work ? Prove to the sculptors that inter- 
est is felt in their art, and that their best 
efforts are deemed worthy of a higher 
use than as furniture or decoration, and 
we venture to say that they will not fail 
to do their share toward making the next 
Prize Fund Exhibition a success. 
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'GUINEVERE. BY ALFRED FREDERICKS. IN THE PRIZE FUND 

EXHIBITION. 




'AUTUMN ON THE HOUSATONIC." BY WILLIAM C. FITLER. IN THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION 



III. COLORS, SIZE AND PRIMING. 
In giving a, list of colors, it will facili- 
tate matters to accompany each with a 
hint as to its 
character, so 
that its value 
may be clear- 
ly under- 
stood. The 
workman 
who knows 
his tools uses 
them best 
and easiest. 
Colors are al- 
most all pur- 
chased dry. 
Some mix 
readily in 
water, but 
many have 
to be ground 
mechanically 
in order to 
expel the grit 
from which 
in their crude 
state they are 
liable to suf- 
fer. You can 
grind them 
yourself if 
you have a 
color - mill. 
All grinding 
must be done 
in water, to 
mix the colors well. Each should be mixed in a stock- 
pot and so kept ready for use, just enough water being 



